INTRODUCTION
a road has been run as that which ky between his first books of
poems.
Though I am sometimes beset by a prejudice against speaking in
exalted terms, I must say, because it is true, that Perlimplin and The Shoe-
maker's Prodigious Wife are pkys finished with a perfect fitting of the
medium to the artistic purpose. Plays completely well carried off, that
will endure as jewels of the minor forms of the Spanish theatre.
These works already envisage another of Federico's aspects, one not
yet touched upon: that of his prose. It is often forgotten, before poetry's
glinting name, that my brother wrote more prose than verse. A dia-
logued and poetic prose in its greater part, surely, but one that adds yet
another facet to his changing and whole personality.
Once his technical progress in the theatre has been affirmed (a pro-
gress which, as with all true artists, is but the discovery of the proper
mediums of expression) I believe that in a discussion of his command of
theatrical values what is alluded to, and objected to, is his conception of
drama itself.
I do not know whether it would be presumptuous of me to refer to a
question of literary form here. Of kte, however, there has been a ten-
dency not only of representing poetry and the theatre as two worlds
apart but of considering poet and dramatist as two irreconcilable beings.
We have witnessed a scrupulous separation of forms, and within each
form we have seen its 'purification'. That is, pure poetry, pure painting,
pure music, etc. And lyric poetry, within this tendency, has come to be
no longer poetry by excellence but by exclusion - and that with only
certain modes of lyric expression allowable within it. That a poet should
write for the theatre was frowned upon. I remember perfectly when my
brother put on his Mariana Pineda - by now the presentation of his first
pky had been forgotten - this was disdainfully commented upon in the
most refined literary circles. In this same fashion the term' poetic drama'
has been used to designate a sort of hybrid genus; there has been implicit
in the expression a shade of condescension toward a poet's dramatic
fickleness. For sometimes those who were not quite poets, but who
could not yet write 'real* drama, would turn to this genre.
I for my part confess that I do not know of any great drama that is not
poetic drama. As a consequence of such an adamant attitude - for the
greater part forgotten now - criticism of a play would have had to con-
sist of separating the poetic from the dramatic, even though both these
values might be impossible to isokte.
In the Spanish tongue at least, practice has more or less coincided with
theory during the contemporary period. Poets, in then- majority, have
not heard the call of the theatre. They have been purely lyric poets.
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